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BY A TRIO. 


A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parterre. 
OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE « QUEENS WAKE.” 
el Legendary Poem, by James Hoce. 


This work is a rare specimen of na. 
tive genius, unaided by education, un- 
supported by rank, it is the production 
of one whose days, like those of Burns 
and Bloomfield, were passed in the hum- 
blest pursuits of life, and who, since his 
sixth year, has received no seholastic 
instruction. His learning has not there- 
fore been drawn from the almost exhaus- 
ted treasures of antiquity, but from the 
fountain head of knowledge, from the 
diversified volume of universal nature. 
It presents us with a proof of what assi- 
duous diligence can accomplish, in over- 
coming every obsticle which fortune has 
placed to obstruct the developement of 
intellect and the march of mind. 

There are perhaps few countries in 
the world, which offer so wide a field in 
Which the poet may expatiate, as Seot- 
land. Her scenery, bold, sublime and 
Picturesque, enriches his mind with an 
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inexhaustible variety of images, while 
the popular legends which are so widely 
disseminated and currently believed, af- 
fords his fancy an opportunity of revell- 
ing in beauties of its own creation, and 

rmits his imagination to soar un- 
shackled by the fetters of rigid probahi- 
lity. Of these advantages Mr. Hogg, has 
amply availed himself, and upon the 
loose fabric of popular superstition, has 
erected some beautiful structures, whose 
duration will perpetuate his fame, and 
evinee at once the strength of his geni- 
us and the creativeness of his imagina- 
tion. 

The story of this poem, though sim- 
ple in itself, displays considerable inge- 
nuity in its conception and instruction. 
The connection of the tale is preserved 
throughout, while at the same time the 
Poet is uncircumscribed in his motions, 
and permitted to rove in all the wilds of 
harmony, and to amuse his readers by 
every variety of cadence. 

The commencement is bold, abrupt, 
and beautiful, and strikingly charac- 
teristic of the attachment which the 
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minstrels were accustomed to display 
towa 


their favourite instrument. 


Now burst, ye winter clouds that lower; 
Fling from your folds the piercing shower; 
Sing’ to the tower and leafless tree, 

Ye cold winds of adversity; 

Your blights, your chilling influenee shed 
On wareless heart, and houseless head, 
Your wrath or fury I disdain 

I’ve found my mountain lyre again. 

The description of Queen Mary on 
aorseback, is stated by a respectable cri- 
tie, tu be but little inferior to that of 
Cleopatra in her splendid barge, which 
1as long been celebrated as a model of 
leseriptive eleganee. However correct 
this assertion may be, it is certainly a 
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ine specimen of an author’s powers. 


* Light on her airy steed she sprung: 
Around with golden tassels hung; 
No chiefiain there rode half so free, 
Or half so light and gracefully. 
How sweet to see her ringlets pale 
Wide wavering in the southland gale, 
Which through the broom-wood blossoms flew 
To fan her cheeks of rosy hue! 

~ Whene’er it heaved, her bosom’s screen, 
What beauties m her form were seen! 
And when her courser’s main it swung, 
A thousand silver bells were rung- 


Argyle’s eulogium upon his native mu- 
sic, is the enthusiastic language of a 
Highlander in every age. 


“ Tt nerves the arm of warrior wight, 
To deeds of more than mortal might, 
*T will make the maid, in all her charms 
Fall weeping in her lover’s arms. 
>T will charm the Mermaid from the deep, 
Make mountain oaks to bend and weep; 
Thrill every heart with horrors dire, 
And shape the breeze to forms of fire. 
When poured from greenwood bower at even, 
*T will draw the spirits down from heaven, 
And ail the fays that haunt the wood, 
To dance around in frantic mood, 
And tune their mimic harps so boon, 
Beneath the cliff and midnight moon. 


Our bard’s personification of Decem- 
ber is highly poetical. and his deserip- 
tion of the feelings of a poet, and the 
astonishment of the minstrels at the ap- 
pearance of each other, is natural and 
jast. Our limits will not admit of any 
extracts from this portion of the work, 
although we can scarcely refrain from 


presenting our readers with a view of 


ted on the throne of her kingdom; blaz- 
ing with all the splendour of art and the 
beauty of nature. which we think is near. 
ly equal to any of the foregoing speci- 
mens. 

(To be Continued.) 


In company one evening, a Mr. Marks 
seizing the fair hand of a lady, made an 
impression with his watch-seal upon it, 
*¢ Oh! bless me,” she exclaimed, ** you 
have made a mark.” ** would to heaven!” 
replied he, “ that you would recipro. 
cate, and, as I have given marks to your 
hand, you would give your hand to 
Marks.” . ~ >» 

— +e 
From our Letter Box. 
Messrs. Trio, 


[Continued from page 144.} 


I was the more surprized and sorry, 
as I found the counterfeiter was very 
young. and moreover of the most res 
pectable extraction. He carried me home 
with him. into the midst of his bre: hers 


conversation. were as amiable as uy 
muster was depraved, 

** Here he requested his brother to 
oblige him with small change to my & 
mount, which he did, and I changed 
masters, to my great joy. My new ovw- 
ner soon after left the room to attend (a5 
I soon perceived) an appointment to take 
the air witha young lady to whem he 
was betrothed. Ah! how delightful flew 


environs of New-York, and as they et 
raptured each other with fond anticipa 
tions of future bliss, when the indissolt- 
ble bond of Hymen should have consum- 
mated their wishes, by joining two souls, 
by nature congenial.—Nothing but theit 
unclouded prospects of happiness em- 
ployed the discourse of this virtuous 
pair, who appeared to deat upon each 
other with a tenderness that reciproca- 
ted affevtion only knows. ‘Thus stole 
away the bours, uncounted, unnoticed, 





Mary surrounded by the court, and sea- 


and when they again entered in the city 


and sisters, who Lascertained from their | 





the time, as they skirted the beautiful J 
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every object seemed to acquire addition- 
al beanty from the presence of each 
other; all seemed. because they them- 
selves were, contented. delighted, pleas- 
ed. Uhe sigh that escaped the bosom of 
my master’s fair companion, as he han- 
ded her from the gig. expressed how un- 
willing she was to part even for a mo- 
ment. 

« But, alas! their happiness was teo 
great to last. Searcely had the door 
been closed behind the object of his 
dearest love. when a crowd passed him, 
and my master recognized—his brother! 
my former owner, in the custody of the 
officers of the peace! My master’s hor- 
ror was beyond conception, and his mi- 
sery was reniered complete, when he 


| was requested, even before he had left| 


the door of the treasure of his soul, by 
her father (who was President of the 
bank from whieh I was stolen) never to 
enter the threshold of his house, as he 
eould not harbour the idea, of marrying 
his daughter to a member of a family, 
se disgraced. 

« Mv master was struck dumb at so 
sudden a reverse of fortune; his senses 
were bewildered, and he stood as moti- 
onless as a statue, until honest John, 
his servant, whe had been a silent spec- 


y tator of the dialogue, came up with tears 


in his eyes, and begged leave to drive 


| the gig home, as he saw my master was 


utterly unable. He slipped me into the 
hand of his servant as he bid him mount 
the gig, and before John deposited me 
in his pocket, I saw the miserable gen- 
tleman, slowly moving ia the direction 
of his father’s house, with despair and 
sorrow depicted upon his countenance. 

“* Poor young man!” exclaimed the 
new bill, +* and so I suppose he Jost his 
sweet-heart. Poor lady! I wonder how 
she bore with it. It seems a pity that he 
should suffer for Ure misconduct of his 
brother,” 

“ Yes, indeed, it does,” continued the 
old bill, «* but sueh are the prejudices 
of the world. As I parted so soon from 
my dear young master, whom J loved for 
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his amiable qualities, I could never as- 
certain how the affair ended. But let me 
go on with my story, which is pretty 
long, I assure you. 

+ No sooner had John alighted at the 
stable-door, than he gave me to a ped- 
lar, who had been awaiting his return. 
] was exchanged for a gold (or rather 
gilt) ring, intended asa present from 
John, to a nymph who in a few evenings 
had promised to adopt his name. ‘The 
pedlar did not eonfide me to his pocket, 
because, [ suppose, it was net sufficient- 
ly safe for such a valuable deposit, but 
retained me in his hand. 

* The appearance of my new master, 
wassufficient to excitet the risibilityofthe 
gravest features. He was short & phleg- 
matic, but by no means inactive. His 
limbs were in continual motion, never 
remaining two minutes in the same pos- 
ture. The muscles of his face.were also 
continually employed, in the drollest 
contortions of countenance. His dress 
was equally as ludicrous as his person 
and behaviour. One leg of his breeches 
by some accident, had become faded to 
a light yellow, while the other retained 
the original colour, black. To co nter- 
balance, it wou. seem, this dispropor- 
tion in the shade of his small clothes. he 
had buekled to that portion which was 
faded. a woollen stocking, that might 
have been called red, had not the lower 
half been of a deep blue. And to make 
amends for the darkness of colour on the 
other leg, he had drawn upon it a white 
cotton stocking, that would have been 
none the worse for washing. His coat 
had evidently gained nothing by the wear 
but patches, in whieh (if they ean be 
termed an acquisition) it was uncom- 
monly rich. ‘The buttons were original- 
ly plated, and of the moderate size of a 
Spanish dollar, but by constant friction, 
most of them now exhibited their natu- 
ral copper eelour. A cocked hat that 
might have once surmounted the bushy 
wig of a forefather, but which by the 
constant accumulation of the oily parti- 
cles of various greasy substances, upon 
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it, now reflected the rays of the sun in 
every direction, as the head which it co- 
vered appeared to be indued with a me 
chanieal, rotary motion. 

* Like his brethren of the pack. he 
considered a heard necessary to the beau- 
ty of his countenance, as two eyes, or a 
nose. Accordingly, he wore one of seve- 
ral inches in length. and which boasted 
of no less than five different shades, com- 
mencing with red, yellow, black, grey. 
and terminating with white. There was, 
moreover, in his countenance, a certain 
eccentric expression, that proclaimed a 
fund of humour. 

* John and he.” continued the ragged 
note, ** entered into conversation in such 
a manner, as to convice me they were 
not strangers to each other. T also learn- 
ed. from the tenor of their discourse, 
that my master, confined himself to the 
country, where he retailed his hnmour- 
ous anecdotes and wares, returning to 
New-York twice a year for a supply of 
the latter. 

« John having taken care of his hor- 
ses. my master and he walked down to 
the end of the court, which entered up 
on Broadway. when the pedlar taking 
his pack from his shoulders, commenced 
a series of observations on the individu- 
als that Were passing us, and what sur- 
prized me most was his remarks upon 
their dress, as he was verylovenly him- 
self. 

¢ There’ said he pointing to a lady that 
passed us, ‘goes a woman whois so ava- 
ricious, that it will always prove her 
own rig.” ‘You know her then?’ said 
John; , Not at all, not at all. my dear 
friend; if vou look closely you can al- 
ways tell the disposition of every person 
you sec. I saw her endeavouring just 
this minute to picka pin from the cracks 
of the dirty pavement, aud so intent was 
she upon her object that she forgot to 
draw her white kid gloves from her 
hand, and thus sviled one and was una- 
ble to obtain the other. Every charae- 





ter will discever itself in some trifle or 
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the young fellow you see yonder is of 
revengeful disposition.’ 

* What, I suppose you see that in his 
eye.” *Notat all. But I saw bim chase 
a fly, uatil the poor thing settled, and 
then killed it, and that merely because 
it rested once or twiee upon his face, 
You may swear that young lady has not 
been long married, by the pains which 


ger. Accordingly, nothing that can be 
pointed at, eseapes her notice, and she 
takes care to attract her companion’s at. 
tention to something in every window, 
when she observes any one approach. 


Ing. 4 ? 
(To be continued.) 





ON MORAL AND NATURAL 
BEAUTY. 
Sweet is the voice that soothes my care, 
The voice of love, the voice of sung; 
rhe lyre that celebrates the ‘air, 
And animates the warlike thong. 


Sweet is the council of a friend, 
Whose bosom proves a pillow kind, 
Whose mild persuasion brings an end 
To all the sorrows of the mind. 


Sweet is the breath of balmy spring 
That lingers on the primrose vale; 
The wood-lark sweet, when on the wing 
His wild notes swell the rising gale. 


Sweet is the breeze that curls the takes, 

’ And early wafts the fragrant dew, 

Through hov’ring clouds of vapour breaks 
And clears the bright etherial blue, 


Sweet is the bean, the blooming pea, 
More fragrant than Arabia’s gale 
That sleeps along the tranquil sea 
Or gently swells the extended sail. 
Sweet isthe walk where daisies spring, 
And cowslips scent the verdant mead; 
The woodland sweet where linnets sing, 
From every bold intruder freed. 


But far more sweet are virtuous deeds; 
The hand that kindly brings rehef; 

The heart that with the widow’s bleeds, 
And shares the drooping orphan’s grief. 





me oe 


A merchant well known at the C—= 
H —~ who lately died suddenly, lef(a 
his desk a letter written to one of his 
correspondents which be had not sealed, 





éther. By the same means, 1 know that 





his sagacious clerk (an Hyberniat) 
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seeing it necessary to send a letter 
wrote at the bottom. 
VP. S. Since writing the above, I have 
t died. 
ns 
For the Purterre. 


Friendly advice to a Fop. 


Should you. be hailed by an acquain- 
ance who wishes to tell you a good thing 
r two, it does not require that your 
limbs should remain inactive, while you 
isten. On the contrary, that leisure can 
e ewployed in brushing the lint from 
our coat, in smoothing your pantaloons. 
in wrinkling your boots properly, or, if 
ou should be stopped opposite a picture 
arehouse, you can adjust your dress 
y means of one of the mirrors which 
are generally hanging out there., Nor 
san ii be considered the Jeast breach of 
rood manners, should a handsome lady 
ass during the most interesting part of 
he conversation, to follow her with your 
yes until she disappears, and just as 
he narrator bursts into a fit of laugh 
fer at his own wit, to turn around with 
the greatest gravity © I say, did you see 
hat elegant creature?—Oh!—you were 
paying s@melling were youdo repeat it 
my goodtfellow, ‘pon honour i did’nt 
oar you] 

Ifa lady, caught in a sudden shower, 
should take refuge in your door, it is by 
® means impolite to neglect inviting 
er in, if you have the least idea that 
mvou must ultimately, see her home 
hraugh the rain, and thereby destroy 
he gloss of your shoes, or dampen the 
pleats of your ruffles. 

At the dissolution of a party, you are 
priviledged to strut before the glass, or 
bven to improve the agility of your legs 
by “cutting a pidgeon wing” before it, 
he danger of mashing the toes of the 
bompany, notwithstanding, as an apolo 
By is considered a sufficient atonement 
jor the greatest injury you can inflict on 
a person’s feelings. It may be said it is 
rue. that Will Whistle, while cutting a 
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a few evenings since, happening to tread 
upon one of Major X—’s corns, was met 
the other day by the Major, and refu- 
sing his challenge, received a sound 
drubbing, which changed the colour of 
one of hiis eyes from hazle to black, and 
oceasioned his limbs to feel se stiff that 
it is expected he will be confined to his 
bed fora fortnight. But for this Will must 
blame himself. having had sufficient time 
and opportunity to run, bat he was so 
terrified by a flourish of the Major’s 
cane that he trembled too much to move 
a step, otherwise, there is no doubt he 
would have out tripped Camilla her- 
self. and bid defiance to the corpulent 
Major. 
Any fop has an undisputed right to 
exercise his raitan upen his own legs 
when he has bis boots on, taking suffi- 
cient care to avoid such mistakes as 
Sam Saunter made the other day. He 
was humming a tune near one of the 
C house windews, when instead of 
his own leg, his switch fell smartly up- 
on the calf of a sea-captain behind, 
whose back was turned. ‘lhe gentlemap 
having hopped upon one leg and rubbed 
the other for seme time, with sueh an 
expression of countenance as discompos- 
ed the gravity of all around, coming up 
to poor Sam, caught «im by the waist 
and the collar, and without the least ce- 
remony, dropped the slender beau out of 
ihe window, nine or ten feet from the 
ground. Sam might have broken his 
neck, but an ash-man popping froma 
door below at the same moment, re- 
ceived him astraddle of nis neck, which 
bending under the weight, merely broke 
the fall, while Sam came on his back to 
the ground, the ashes next, and the 
ash-man himself followed, nearly crush- 
ed the tender frame of Sam Saunter. 
But one of the most modest priviledges 





quixzing or ogling the ladies, to which 





allow the slightest excuse. 








assuined by the Pelit-maitre, is that of 


we may add that of running his face in- 
to theirs, when the least twilight will 
Now Will 
Whistle, who is a very good model, al- 
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though sometimes under the influence 
of an evil star, has a peculiar knack of 
ogling. during which Tf have sometimes 
observed the belles intervene their hand 
to prevent a contact with his face. ‘he 
ladies all allow Sam the liberty ofa 
near appreach. believing that he is some- 
what short sighted. Nevertheless, | 
know from authority that his ogle is a 
mere pieee of window-glass, and that 
he can see no better with it than with- 
out. For not long since as he doubled 
the corner ofa certain street, a gentle- 
man believing he approximated his de- 
lectable phiz towards that of his fair 
eompanion farther than politeness would 
dictate, knocked his hat from its won- 
ted seat, and threatened, ifhe ever met 
him again to inculeate some of the most 
important principles of good breeding 
into him. Since this incident Sam’s op- 
tical powers have become so remarka- 
bly acute, that he can perceive the said 
gentleman at a greater distance than 
any of his acquaintance, whichis known 
by a sudden headache that generally vi- 
sits him with such violence, that he 
finds it absolutely impossible to preceed, 
and accordingly decamps with the at- 
most expedition, L. 
Ee 
_For the Parterre. 
ISADORE. 


“Twas night upon, the emerald wave, 
The moon-beam paus’d to rest awhile; 

And to the storm-tost wanderer gave, 
In distance seen, his native Isle. 


Dnlike the warning winds that ring 
Where Behring’s billows bathe the skies, 
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The boat skims on the placid deep 
Like swan upon the silver lake, 

While as the bending oars sweep, 
The lightnings of the ocean wake. 


Guelma, when the dav retired, 
Had watch’d the vessels slow career; 
That barque so fondly, oft desired, 
With breast of hope and brow of fear, 


She sought the wave-repelling strand, 
She saw the boat approaching near; 

Then lightly wav’d her snowy hand, 
And paused—her lover’s voice to hear. 


He saw the action, but his heart 
With love and rapture sweli’d too high; 
His trembling lips refused to part, 
His accents melted in a sigh. 
Plunging within the briny flood, 
He songnt the consecrated soil, 
Firm was his heart, his youthful ‘teod 
Despis’d the danger, dar’d the toil: 
He dash‘d athwart the lucid tide 
Like wild-duck on the woodland stream, 
And threw the crouding waves aside, 
With head up-rais’d and brow serene. 


Ol for a nerve of steel, to leap 

Like flying-fish before his foe, 
To ‘scape the tyger of the deep, 

With cye of flame and teeth of snow. 
The hapless youth the monster spies, 

As light, quick-glancing o'er the wave; 
With sinewy strength the strokes he plies, 
Foot, hand and arm assistance guve. 
Approaching nigh, with jaws wide spread 

Upon his strangling prey he darts, 
Convulsed with terror, nerv’d with dread, 
Beyond his eager grasp he starts. * 


Just as his finger touched the shorey 
He writh’d beneath the deadly fatig; 

Up-rear’d—then sunk to rise no more, 
Unhear’d, unknown, his dying pang. 





Female Magnanimity, 


A lady once being asked where he 


The evening breeze with wearv wing, 
Amid the drooping canvass dies. 

*Tis calm above, beneath, around, 
Still is the water, purethe sky; 

There lives ao light, there breathes no sound, 
To wake the ear or charm the eye. 


The fragile skiff, is launched—is manned; 
The hardy sailor grasps his oar; 
** Who is it heads the eagar band 
With glowing mein”? “’Tis Isadore.” 
Oh! he has wander’d long and far, 
A pilgrim on the pathless foam; 
But still love’s promise-beaming star, 
Pointed to peace and joy at home 





husband was, when he lay concealed fr 


being deeply concerned ina conspiracy] 


resolutely answered, she had hid him 
This confession drew her before the 
king, who told her, nothing but disco 
vering where her husband was concealed 
eould save her from the torture; * aul 
will that do?” said the lady, * yes,” 
answered the king, “I give you my 
word for it.” « Then,” said the lady, 
** Lhave hid him in my heart where yot 
will find him.”’ 
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For the ParTerre 
FROM MY UPPER STORY. 


The other morning, about suprise, 
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my wile (who to give her he: due, is an 

excellent cook) came to a determination 
of making some Indian pudding, and as 

there was no meal in the house, ] was 
obliged to set off for the mill (qbout two 
miles distant) to obtain where #ithali. 

I] accordingly saddled the ass in great 
Shaste, and throwing the flour-bag over 

his back, I mounted thereon aud procee- 

dei on my journey.—A quantity of rain 

which had fallen the preceding nigut, 

rendered the roads exceedingly bad and 

the poor ass seemed as little disposed to 

tuige through them as myself. However 
Bmy wife was determined on the pudding 
and ihe meal must be had. ‘The good 
Swoman, you must know, is of a most ob- 
siinate disposition. When she onee ex- 
presses a resolution, you might as well 
aiiempt to hatch chickens from goose- 
eggs, as to alter her opinion. We some- 
Bees quarrel, a little or so in domestic 
affairs, principally, because (to say the 
ruth, Lam possessed of a disposition 
precisely similar. ‘There is, however, 
oné point on which wé generally agree; 
1 mean gormandizing. Reasonably sup- 
posing, that she is better informed on that 
subject than myself, I resign the cook- 
ing department into her hands; and usu- 
ally coineide with her measures. 

Well, as I was saying, 1 mounted the 
the ass and set off for the mill, I had 
not proceeded far, when my neighbour, 
Humphrey Dobbins, came trorting be- 












ve he Ghind on his blind grey.—** ‘Take care, 
Jed fot HGregory,” said he, « or your saddle will 
pirachs Migive you the slip.” « It’s tight enough, 
dit dumphrey,” answered I, « Well, well, 
re the as you choose, Gregory; but I tell you, 
fe you had better alter it, or it will certainly 
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lispose with its burden.” «* Ah! neigh- 
dour Dobbins, there’s little hazard of 
hat,” returned I, leaning down to ex- 
himine the girth. I bad scarcely spoken 
he words, when I found myself reclin- 
very soverly on my back, beneath 
he belly of the animal, and the restless 
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saddle staring me full in the face, like 
an impudent servant laughing at his 
master’s folly. I felt much vexation at 
ihe predicament into which I had fallen, 
which Humphrey’s laughing served mot 
a little to inerease. But indeed, when I 
came to consider the ludicrous figure 
which I must have made,I could not 
forbear from uniting in the laugh, 
though evidently, at my own expence. 

Atter I had wiped the mud from my 
back, and again adjusted my clothes, I 
proceeded to secure the saddle, and re- 
mounted the ass amid the jeers of Hum- 
phrey, who was continually making ob- 
servations on the change of colour my 
coat had sustained of late, and the great 
fondness he bad always entertained for 
a sage mud-colour in preference toa din- 
gy drab. As I did not consider it worth 
while to be angry, I only laughed at his 
jest. and we pursued the road as fast as 
our beasts would carry us. 

At length we came toa part, where a 
small brook crossed the road. The 
stream though generally fordable, had 
risen so much in consequence of the hea- 
vy rains, and the rapidity of the current 
was so much increased. that Humphrey 
thought it utterly impassible. However, 
I was of a different opinion, and as usu- 
al, we disagreed most admirably. 

« You had better not atiempt it.” 
said Humphrey. ** unless you conceive 
ablution absolutely necessary before you 
return to Dame Gubbins.”’ «* Stop, stop, 
Humphrey,”’ answered I, “ not so fast; 
I say I can cross the brook. Itis not 
wide, and the beast is strong, I am sure, 
that with one spring, she would clear it 
completely. Iam sure of it.” « And I 
am sure,” repeated he, * that you can- 
not; but you are so stubborn, Gregory.” 
* No, no, Humphry, it is you that are 
stubborn; you are as obstinate as the 
old ———. but we shall soon see Dob)vins, 
we shall soon see who is right.”” So say- 
ing, 1 backed the creature with mueh 
eonfidence, repeating at the same time, 
«* we shall sooa see which is right.” 





When I had retired a proper distanee, 
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I gave the ass a blow with my whip, and 
darting forward, with one spring, she 
carried me precisely into the mid- 
die of the brook. It was much deeper 
than I expected, and on recovering from 
the surprize into which the accident 
had thrown me, I found myself standing 
in water up tomy waist, like a pole in a 
hay-stack; the ass endeavouring in vain, 
to resist the force of the current, and | 
dancing soberly down the stream after 
the meal bag, while Humphry Dobbins 
was holding his sides, ready to die with 
Jaughing, without offering to extricate 
me from my unpleasani situation. How-' 
ever, after a while I regained and re-- 
mounted the poor ass, and Humphry 
pursuing another rout, we parted with 
a hearty laugh. 
Riding slowly along, and meditating | 
on the occasion of my unlucky adven- | 








tures, I at length reached the object of | the misfortunes into whieh my poer cox 
my journey—the mill, 1 now imagined | had been brought through my obstinacy 
the Dame’s pudding and my good luck jand meditating soberly on the oecurrer 
were secure. But on enquiry, [ found | 
that the corn was not yet ground, and 1} fashioned attire, and remounting thf 


was consequently obliged to wait until it 
was done, as the pudding was now indis- 
pensiblb to domestic quiet. 

1 accordingly entered into conversa- 
tion with the miller, and as we talked 
over the various affairs of the day, being 
somewhat fatigued, I seated myself ona 
horizontal beam, near one of the larger 
wheels. ** Take care of yourseli, Gre- 
gory,” said the miller, * you are get- 
ting too near the wheel.” + O no,” I 
answered carelessly, ++ I’ve been in a 
mill before to-day.” ** You had better 
not stay there,” he repeated. «* Iam not 
afraid,” replied I, with my usual obsti- 
nacy, “Land the mill-wheels are old 
acquaintance.” ‘he miller said nothing 
further on the subject, and the former 
conversation was continued, till happen- 
ing to make a very positive declaration, 
and pushing wyself backward in an ani- 
mated manner, L was suddenly jerked 
against an upright beam, and by the vi- 
olence of the blow was laid sprawling 
upon the floor, On revoyering, I found 
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that I was not much hurt, and the sight 
of the poor miller soon threw me in 
merriment. He was, to be sure,avepy§ 
picture of consternation and fear. I soo, 
discovered, however, that I had some. 
thing to laugh at in my own person, for 
on turning round IL observed with much 
surprige, thai my coat was transformed 
from adecent duck-tciled drab. to a sor 
of a non-deseript spencer like garineny, 
such as never before made its appea. 
ance on the back of an honest husband. 
man. Being much amazed at this wop. 
derful alteration inmy dress. I seare}. 
ed around for the tat! of my coat, and 
and finally discovered it perched on th 
cog of the wheel. and performing the 
reguiar evolutions with much apparent 
facility and content. 

Naturally possessed of considerableff 
homour. } could not forbear laughinga 




















ces of the day. I sallied forth in myn 
























os 
ass, necompanied by my bag of meal, |} 
again entered my own barn yard, an 
have just fared sumptuously on an «rf 
cellent pudding. 
Yours, most obstinately, fA 
GREGORY GUBBINS, 
r 
I 
= ly ir 
A detachment of the British army} "4 
during a late campaign, meeting a party Lov 
of the enemy that was escorting some the 
supplies, attacked it, and effecting the tod 
destruction of the provisions, retreated obje 
to the main body, when an Irish oflieerfR °F ' 
was heard to declare that « they hadag} UP 
warm skirmish, having destroyed the ik 
‘flower (flour) of the French army.” aad 
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